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The  Boston  Harbor  Project  is  proving  to  be  a  bright  spot  in  the  Massachusetts  economy.  As  of  June  1993  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority  had  awarded  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of  engineering,  construction  and  related  contracts  on  the  project  that 
will  control  the  pollution  of  Boston  Harbor  by  upgrading  the  region's  sewerage  system,  including  constructing  a  multi-billion 
primary  and  secondary  treatment  plant  on  Deer  Island. 


In  1990,  the  MWRA  commissioned  a  study  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  Boston  Harbor  Project  to  calculate 
its  effects  on  hiring,  spending,  personal  income,  business 
sales  and  tax  revenues.  The  report,  prepared  by  Cam- 
bridge Systematics,  Inc.,  confirmed  the  beneficial  impact 
the  project  would  have  on  Greater  Boston's  economy. 

The  study  predicted  that  the  project  would  pump  $3 
billion  into  the  local  economy  through  the  end  of  the 
decade,  create  1,500  construction  jobs  in  the  average  year 
and  generate  as  much  as  $150  million  in  tax  revenue  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  11 -year  project,  which  includes  a  new  primary 
and  secondary  wastewater  treatment  plant  on  Deer 
Island,  14  miles  of  undersea  tunnels  and  related  pollution 
control  facilities,  is  the  largest  wastewater  project  in  the 
nation  and  one  of  the  biggest  public  works  projects  ever 
undertaken  in  New  England. 

The  report  suggested  that  the  Boston  Harbor  Project 
would  stimulate  nearly  all  sectors  of  the  region's  economy 
—  retailing,  manufacturing,  transpx)rtation  services, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  as  well  as  construction  — 
and  that  the  project  would  increase  local  job  opportunities 
in  all  occupation  groups  —  skilled  and  unskilled,  white 
collar  and  blue  collar,  decrease  unemployment  and 
encourage  additional  local  business  investment. 

Local  spending 

According  to  the  1990  study,  $1.6  billion,  or  55  percent 
of  the  total  $2.9  billion  cost  of  the  project  (expressed  in 
constant  dollars)  would  ultimately  be  spent  locally.  Every 
project-dollar  spent  locally  would  generate  nearly  2 
dollars  of  local  business  sales  for  a  total  local  economic 
impact  of  $3  billion.  These  dollars  have  already  begun  to 
flow:  612  companies  have  won  contracts  on  the  project  as 
contractors  or  subcontractors,  providing  work  for  nearly 
3,000  people  in  construction,  design,  management  and 


engineering.  To  date,  the  MWRA  has  awarded  86  percent 
of  all  prime  construction  contracts  and  87  percent  of  all 
subcontracts  to  local  firms.  Sbcty-one  percent  (or  $13 
billion)  of  the  $2.1  billion  in  total  construction  awarded  so 
far  has  been  awarded  to  Massachusetts  firms. 

The  study  predicts  that  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
nearly  $1  billion  of  the  project's  local  spending  will  have 
been  paid  directly  to  local  construction  workers  as  wages. 
The  remaining  $6(X)  million  v^dll  be  spent  on  purchases  of 
equipment,  materials,  supplies  and  engineering  services. 

The  $1.6  billion  of  construction  spending  that  remains 
in  Greater  Boston  is  also  generating  spin-off  business  sales 
and  purchases  totaling  another  $1.9  billion.  The  spin-off 
effects  include  indirectly  generated  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  (such  as  business  equipment,  supplies, 
insurance  and  business  sup|X)rt  services)  and  induced 
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•  All  court-ordered  milestones  to  date  have 
been  successfully  mei. 

•  The  project  is  $600  million  below  the  FY88 
estimate. 

•  On-site  workers  number  2,750,  and  off-site 
(engineers,  drafters,  secretaries,  etc)  are 
estimated  at  210. 

•  Seventy-six  percent  of  all  construction 
contracts  have  been  bid. 

•  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  design  is 
completed. 

•  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  construction  is 
completed. 

•  Percentage  of  change  orders  is  significantly 
lower  than  the  national  average. 

•  More  than  $2  million  is  being  spent  daily. 
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chases  of  goods  and  services  that  are  created  by  newly 
d  workers  spending  income  on  housing,  retail  goods, 
ional  services  and  entertainment 

Tracing  some  examples  of  this  spending  helps  to 
ilain  the  spin-off  effects  of  the  project  on  the  economy. 
Dpose  that  a  local  firm  that  supplies  and  installs  cover- 
:  for  concrete  structures  is  hired  as  a  subcontractor  by  a 
eral  contractor  that  wins  a  contract  to  build  digesters 
i  to  hold  and  stabilize  sludge.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
iob,  the  company,  in  addition  to  hiring  new  installers 
rect  impact)  also  buys  additional  insurance  on  those 
kirs  and  a  new  computer  to  keep  track  of  anticipated 
veries  (both  indirect  impacts).  The  newly  hired  workers 
:hase  consumer  goods  and  services  and  p>erhaps  some 
itional  life  or  health  insurance.  These  induced  purchases 
IT  as  a  result  of  the  workers'  additional  income. 

The  total  increase  in  regional  spending  on  goods  and 
ices  is  exp)ected  to  reach  $42  billion,  businesses  in  the 
on  will  supply  $3  billion  of  this  additional  demand. 

)  creation 

The  creation  of  jobs  is  one  of  the  mos"  mixjrtant 
■cts  of  the  project.  The  Cambridge  Systematics  study 
licts  that  the  project  will  provide  1,515  construction 
in  the  average  year  and  as  many  as  3,608  jobs  in  1993, 
oeak  year  of  construction.  Regional  project  spending 
CTeate,  directly  and  indirectly,  an  average  of  4,153  jobs 
1  year  from  1990  through  1999. 


In  addition  to  1,515  construction  jobs,  that  figure 
includes  358  engineering  and  professional  jobs  and 
458  supplier-related  jobs  in  areas  such  as  manufiac- 
turing  and  trucking.  It  also  includes  an  estimated 
1,765  jobs  in  such  fields  as  finance,  insiuance  and 
real  estate  and  miscellaneous  business  and  profes- 
sional services. 

A  wide  variety  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  will  be  needed  for  the  project.  The  largest 
category  of  crafts  workers  employed  will  be 
carpenters,  approximately  one  out  of  every  six 
employees.  The  project  will  need  a  large  number  of 
operators  of  cranes  and  heavy  equipment,  as  well 
as  tvmnelers,  off-shore  drill  operators,  electricians, 
iron  workers  and  pipefitters.  Other  workers  will  be 
needed  to  op>erate  water  and  bus  transportation 
systems,  as  security  guards,  and  for  unskilled  labor 
jobs,  which  are  11  percent  of  the  total  comtruction 
jobs.  Additional  local  jobs  will  be  created  through 
contracts  for  engineering  services  and  expenditures 
for  materials,  equipment  and  services. 


The  total  of  direct,  indirect  and  induced  jobs  will 
average  4,153  each  year  over  the  10  years  of  construction, 
peaking  at  9,807  new  jobs  in  1993.  This  means  that  one  and 
one-half  non-construction  jobs  will  be  created  for  every 
construction  worker  job.  Based  on  estimates  of  business 
sales  created  by  the  project,  the  study  predicts  that  new 
jobs  will  be  created  in  professional  services,  transportation 
and  public  utilities,  wholesale,  retail  and  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate,  as  well  as  construction. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  effect  of  new  jobs  on 
the  area  is  to  calculate  the  additional  wages  and  salaries 
that  result  from  the  new  jobs.  Economists  call  this  the  effect 
on  total  household  income.  By  this  measure,  the  project 
brings  overall  income  benefits  to  Boston  metrop>olitan  area 
residents  of  an  expected  $1.9  billion  over  10  years,  averag- 
ing $190  million  per  year. 

New  tax  revenues 

The  study  evaluated  the  effects  of  the  b     n  Harbor 
Project  on  state  tax  revenues.  Massachusetts  ^  ects 
revenue  from  personal  income  taxes,  corporal  come, 
sales  taxes  and  fees,  among  other  things.  Base  a 
combination  of  income,  population  and  busine  iles 
factors,  the  study  predicts  that  the  state  will  see  .  al 
additional  revenues  totaling  $129-$150  million  ov  ?r  10 
years,  depending  on  tax  rates  and  changes  in  tax  iaw. 
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